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A United Witness 


XPERIENCE shows leyond any possi ility of dispute that there is a 
iy readiness in the public to pay attention to the Christian message when 
Christians of all communions are united in proclaiming it entirely be- 
yond any that can be commanded when we deliver it is separation from one 
another. . . . § The Christian tradition is challenged from without more 
powerfully than in any period since the end of the Dark Ages, and is in danger 
of being undermined by a secular humanism which hopes to retain Christian 
values without Christian faith. If then there is special need for effective Chris- 
tian witness, and if one condition of maximum effectiveness is that we give that 
witness unitedly, a refusal or failure to unite for this purpose would be a be- 
trayal of trust; it would | ea refusal or failure to serve not only the people of our 
generation |.ut our Lord himself. . . . {| We must see our divisions against the 
background of the paganism of the unconverted, whether overseas or in our 
own country. At every turn our divisions hinder our service. . . . Worst of 
all, our divisions render flatly impossible any complete fulfillment of the pri- 
mary purpose of the church-effective witness to the One God and to the fellow- 
ship, despite all causes of severance, which can hold together in one the disciples 
of Christ. How can we persuade an incredulous world that we have the secret 
of that unity which overleaps all barriers of religious or cultural inheritance, 
of economic status or of sex itself, so that we become ‘one man in Christ 
Jesus,’ if we present to that world the appearance of competing sects? 


—Wiulliam Temple, the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
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Source of Inspiration 


Sirs: 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK was 
given as one of my Christmas gifts. I 
could think of nothing more worthwhile 
1 thank God for this new and fresh source 
of inspiration in our church publications. 
It is “tops” in the highest sense Long 
may it live and grow. 

MRS. H. C. WISE 

Lexington, Va. 

How Big? 
Sirs: 

Just how big, I am wondering, is our 
Assembly? And that means, just how big 
are the commissioners from the presby- 
teries? When the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States convenes, are its deliberations to 
be in terms of colons and semi-colons, or 
are they to be in terms of the principles 
of Christ? Are they to be concerned 
merely with running the routine track, or 
are they to be concerned with the pos- 
sibility of grewth toward the will of 
Christ about the Church he founded? Are 
they to take place in the light of the last 
decade (or the 16th century!), or are they 
to be made with a view also of the pres- 
ent conditions and developments, and of 
the dangers and possibilities of the fu- 
ture? 

For example, are there commissioners 
and committees big enough to plan and 


take steps toward the fulfillment of those 


plans, for such things as: a revised Pres- 
byterian hymnal for all Presbyterian 
branches of the church, with a view to- 
ward culling the language, theology, and 
music, with later contributions of nhymn- 
writers added; full participation in the 
World Council of Churches of Christ, in- 
cluding the realms of world peace, eco- 
nomics, social problems (including race 


relations, industrial evangelism, so-called 


“class,” ete.); some better system of pas- 
toral changes, and a more just salary 
basis: the urging of the use of the latest 





Pre-Assembly Poll of Church 
Opinion 
See Page 12 


The two-column ballot which ap- 
pears on page 12 of this issue is 
called to the especial attention of our 
readers. It is hoped that every one 
will express his opinion on the ques- 
tions asked there and will return 
the ballot to the offices of the editors 
as quickly as possible. 

If others in a family or conzrega- 
tion wish to express their judgment 
on these issues an ordinary sheet of 
paper may be used, simply writing 
the answers in properly numbered 
spaces, The questions need not be 
copied. 

It is important that 
returned before May §&. 


the form be 











revision of the Scriptures (now 
of publication) the pulpit, for a more 
accurate of the Word in its 
reading; and many more things that need 
to be done to make church, and the 
Church of which it is a part, vital, 
evangelical, Christian, com- 
munion of saints, with an optimistic faith 


in process 
in 
proclaiming 


our 
a more 


more more 


in the power of the Spirit of God revealed 
in and by Jesus Christ to guide his church 
(if we who compose his Church respond 
to him as he wills) into a fuller knowl- 
edge and realization of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. 

In this respect, how big will our As- 
sembly prove itself, and therefore prove 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, to be? 


RAY SPIVEY 
Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Va, 
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[ YES, IT IS TRUE 


Virginia Dairy Co. 


THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


1812 W. 
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Main...........Dial 5-2888 
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usual—very. 
A. D. MAXWELL 
Lexington, Mo. 
Values Lessons 
Sirs: 

Your paper was given me as a 
birtnday gift and I now find I cannot 
get along without it—especially Dr. 
Thompson’s Bible lessons. 


MRS. J. 
Va. 


PORTER SMITH 
Richmond, 


High Praise 


Sirs: 

Let me take this time to thank you 
for your incomparable paper. It is re- 
freshing, and | am t¥rying to secure it for 
ill our officers and people. 

E. O. MeKAY 


Ala. 
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Roosevelt Attendance 
At Church Just Before 
He Died Is Described 


Dr. Robinson Preaches Sermon 
At Warm Springs Chapel 


What is thought to have been the 
last church service attended by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was led by William 
Childs Robinson, Columbia Theological 
Seminary professor, Decatur, Ga., ac- 
cording to accounts in The Atlanta Jour- 
nal. Dr. Robinson preached at the 
Warm Springs chapel on Easter Sunday 
morning. 

In commenting on the occasion Dr. 
Robinson said the chief executive looked 
very tired and weak, but that he seemed 
to pay close attention to the sermon on 
“God Incarnate for Suffering Man.’”’ Part 
of the sermon concerned death, the 
preacher declaring, ‘‘Christ calls us to 
go through no darker room than he has 
gone through before us.’”’ Mr. Roosevelt 
appeared to be particularly interested in 
a description of death, written by James 
Powers Smith, aide-de-camp to Stone- 
wall Jackson and longtime editor of The 
Central Presbyterian, predecessor of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. In 
the poem quoted appeared a phrase 
often used by the 
friend.”’” Dr. Smith wrote: 


The pale horse stands and will not bide, 
The night has come and I must ride; 

But not alone to unknown lands, 

My Friend goes with me holding hands. 


Replying to a letter of Dr. Robinson’s 
after that service, President Roosevelt’s 
letter was written on Wednesday and 
pustmarked Thursday, the day of his 
death. In it he expressed thanks for the 
professor’s letter and for a copy of one 
of his printed sermons, ‘‘because it gives 
rue in permanent form that very appro- 
priate poem which you embodied in your 
Easter Day sermon.’’ The poem men- 
tioned was written by the mother of a 
former Georgia Tech student who was 
killed when the submarine S-26 went 
down after a collision off Panama in 
January, 1942. The poem expressed the 
mother’s confidence that— 


God has given me a guiding light, 

A star called Faith, 

“That substance of things hoped for, 

That evidence of things not seen.” 

And now within me peace and joy are 
born, 

For some day there shall come a resur- 
rection morn! 

And I shall see again and know my son. 


President—‘‘my. 





For the Conference of 
the United Nations 


LMIGHTY GOD, Father of all 

mankind, grant to us and to 

thy children everywhere a new 
vision of thy world made one. For- 
give us our sins of separateness which 
have kept us from thee and from one 
another. Guide with a sense of jus- 
tice and humility those who meet 
together. Make them instruments of 
thy peace—that even in this day thy 
Kingdom may come, thy Power may 
prevail and thy Glory be made mani- 
fest in all the world. Grant us our 
prayer. Amen.—By Mrs. Harper Sib- 
ley, President of the United Council 
of Church Women. 











Dr. Henry Louis Smith 
Picads for Christian Unity 

Chapel Hill, N. C. (RNS)—Christians 
as a united body ‘‘are the most power- 
ful group in the world,’’ Dr. Henry 
Louis Smith, of Greensboro, N. C., presi- 
dent emeritus of Washington and Lee 
University, told the University of North 
Carolina’s eighth Institute of Human 
Relations here. 

“Until we win a victory of cooper- 
ative democracy Over despotism, of 
world citizenship over nationalism, of 
practical Christianity over creedalism, 
of Christian unity over denominational- 
ism, we shall never have a _ warless 
world,”’ Dr. Smith declared. 


Methodists Go Beyond 
26 Million Dollar Mark 


Chicago, Ill. (RNS)—Methodists of 
the nation have oversubscribed their 
$25,000,000 goal for the Crusade for 
Christ by raising $26,040,749, Bishop 
J. Ralph Magee, national director of 
the program, announced. With the cul- 
mination of the financial phase of the 
crusade the attention of church officials 
will now be directed to the other aspects 
of the five-fold movement. Objectives 
of the four-year program, launched at 
the quadrennial General Conference of 
the church last, May, center on improv- 
ing church school attendance, develop- 
ing and practicing stewardship, empha- 
sizing evangelism, and influencing pub- 
lic opinion for postwar collaboration. 





Your Opinion On Vital Questions 
Challenging the Thought and Action 
Of the Church is Sought on Page 12 





Poll of Ministers and 
Wives Reveals Church 
Attitudes on Daucing 


Response From Four Presbyteries 


Shows Lay-Clergy Approval 


Whatever the General Assembly may 
do with the report of the Committee 
on Social and Moral Welfare in answer- 
ing an overture requesting a reiteration 
of a condemnation of dancing, as pro- 
nounced by Assemblies of 1900 and 
earlier—which the present committee 
declined to do—results of a study of 
questionnaires submitted by the editors 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK to 
nearly 200 ministers and their wives 
indicate that these leaders of the 
church, in their practice, are in agree- 
ment with the committee’s report. The 
committee’s statement appeared in these 
columns last week. 


Sent to all members of four widely- 
scattered presbyteries containing® rural 
and urban areas, the questionnaire 
sought information as to the personal 
experience of the ministers, their wives, 
and children, the children of elders and 
deacons in their congregations, and of 
the young people in their congregations. 
It was made very clear that the ques- 
tionnaire was not to be answered in 
terms of square dancing or folk games 
or folk dancing, but of so-called ball- 
room or round dancing. The questions 
asked, with their answers, are as fol- 
lows: 


Questions Asked—And Answered 


1. AS a young person, did you dance? 
Ministers, 33.7% did; 66.3% did not. 
Wives of Ministers, 52.4% did dance; 
47.6% did not. 


2. Are you glad or sorry that you 


did or did not dance? Ministers Who 
Danced: 76% glad they did; none sorry 
he did; 23.4% indifferent. Minis- 
ters Who Did Not Dance: 56% glad 
they did not; 16% sorry they did not; 
23.6% indifferent; 5% no comment. 
Wives Who Danced: 
74.4% glad they did; none sorry; 
11.6% indifferent; 14% no comment. 
Wives Who Did Not Dance: 51.2% 
glad they did not; 15.3% sorry they 
did not; 15.3% indifferent; 18.2% no 
comment. 


Ministers’ 


3. Do (did) your children dance (or, 
if they are too young now, do you ex- 
pect to encourage or permit them to do 
so)? ‘Yes, 87.3%; No, 12.7%. 
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4. What percentage of the young 
people in your congregation attend 
dances? Forty-three per cent of the re- 
plies said, from 90-100%; 23% said, 
75-89%; 6% said, 51-74%; while 
28% reported that less than 50% 
dance. That is, from the replies re- 
ceived, 66% indicate that more than 
75% of their young people dance. 


5. What percentage of your elders 
and deacons who have already faced the 
question have children who DO NOT or 
who DID NOT dance? Churches hav- 
ing no officers with children not dancing, 
31%; 1-25% who do not dance, 40%; 
26-50%, 18%; 51-75%, 8%; 76-100%, 
3%. Or, the children of all officers who 
have children in 31% of the churches 
checked dance; in 40% of the churches, 
the children of 75-99% of the officers 
who have children dance. Thus, in 71% 
of the churches checked, 75-99% of the 
children of church officers dance. 

One presbytery showed 90% of the 
children of ministers who reported as 
dancing; another reported 86%, 
other, 80%, and the fourth, 


an- 


50%. 
Change of Attitude 


One minister wrote: When one of 
my sons took an elder’s daughter to 
the home of a deacon where everyone 
danced except the preacher’s son, I re- 
versed my stand. I had not kept my 
children from dancing before because I 
thought it wrong, but because I thought 
it objectionable to the members of the 
church who were paying my salary and 
thus supporting my family. This I made 
clear to the children. When the ma- 
jority of the congregation no longer had 
any scruples on the matter, I withdrew 
my objections,”’ 

A majority of the replies harmonized 
with the spirit expressed by one who 
said, “‘My mother, a devoted Christian 
and loyal Presbyterian, taught my sis- 
ters and me to dance. I danced with- 
out inhibitions of conscience or sense 
of guilt and enjoyed it. Dancing is a 
natural expression of physical activity 
and desire for movement. It offers 
many opportunities for pleasant social 
contacts. Young people ought to have 
a gay, good time. I was never con- 
scious of any strain upon my moral 
character caused by dancing.’’ 

All those favoring dancing seem to 


indicate that they refer to dancing under 
wholesome conditions and wise super- 


vision; no one indicates approval of 
dancing under any and all circum- 
stances. 


One minister who danced and is glad 
he did, says, “I am certainly not opposed 
to dancing, per se; neither am I a mis- 
sionary for dancing. Reason: I have 
so much more of importance and mo- 
ment to engage my attention and time.” 

One says, ‘‘Dancing is a normal, often 
beneficial, social activity. While it may 
be wrongfully engaged in, it is not in- 
herently wrong. We have reached the 
time when permitting our children to 
dance will not impair the minister’s in- 
fluence.”’ 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Opposed to Dancing 


On the other side are those who say 
in opposition to dancing, “Only reason 
that it is not Christian, or in any 
way pleasing to Christ.”’ Or, ‘‘Praying 
and dancing and soul-winning do not 


is, 


mix well. The more dancing the less 
praying and soul-winning.’’ One re- 
spondent who thought the editors 


should have stated their own opinions 
before conducting a survey (which the 
conductors of polls seek to avoid) put 
dancing in the same category with 
‘lying, cheating and swearing,’’ saying, 
“A survey of the area of the prevalence 
of the dance will reveal that it extends 
from a certain group of church mem- 
bers down (and not up) to the lowest 
dregs of social life. ‘As for me and my 
house. *” However, his question- 
naire indicates that his wife did dance, 
though as to whether she is glad or 
sorry, “I have never asked her,” and 
some of his children did dance; some, 
he declares, did not. 

A minister who danced and does not 
regret it says, ‘For the church to ap- 
prove dancing is to prostitute the stand- 
ards and sell the Christ in his atone- 
ment for a vote of popularity and mis- 
named ‘liberalism.’*’ Another who did 
not dance and is glad he did not: “It 
brings reproach on the church. Whether 
right or wrong, many Christians lose 
confidence in those who dance and re- 
sent their taking places of leadership 
in the church.” 

One minister says, ‘‘Its greatest dan- 
ger seems to lie in the tendency to be- 
come the only social activity (recre- 
ation) in which its devotees are in- 
terested.’’ One group looks upon the 
problem as “not within the realm of 
right or wrong any more than riding 
in an automobile. It is a relative 
question and not of great im- 
portance within the realm of morals.’’ 

Others who are in violent opposition 
to dancing sent in mimeographed out- 
lines which they use in teaching their 
young people. (See Editorial, page 8.) 


Home Mission Council Urges 
Greater Emphasis on Negro Work 


Permission to conduct a special cam- 
paign for $500,000 for Stillman Insti- 
tute in Tuscaloosa, Ala., is being asked 
of the forthcoming General Assembly 
by the Home Mission Council of the de- 
nomination, according to the report sub- 
mitted by Chairman M. E. Melvin. 

In answering overtures passed on to 
it by the last Assembly, the council 
urges “that all sessions, presbyteries 
and synods be asked to consider the 
Negroes as a missionary obligation, and 
that they be urged whenever possible 
to maintain churches, Sunday schools, 
and vacation Bible schools as an essen- 
tial part of their Christian missionary 
responsibility." This was in reply to 
an overture from Orange Presbytery 
requesting the Assembly to appoint a 
special committee to make a thorough 
study of the church’s work among 
Negroes. 
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The council urges the Assembly to 
recognize the need of the churches of 
Snedecor Memorial Synod (the Negro 
synod) for more adequate church facili- 
ties; for better salaries and homes for 
Negro ministers, and the urgent need 
for funds for advance work. It is urged 
that Stillman Institute be continued as 
a junior college and that its program 
be enlarged. 

Answering an overture from the 
Synod of North Carolina urging the ap- 
pointment of a committee to plan for 
more adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for the church’s Negro leadership 
than is now provided by the institutions 
within the denomination, the council 
recommends to the Assembly ‘‘that Pres- 
byterian students completing with ac. 
ceptance the junior college course at 
Stillman Institute, who wish graduate 
training be commended to the Assem- 
bly’s Executive Committee of Christian 
Education for financial assistance as a 
part of the Assembly’s educational re- 
sponsibility for Negroes.”’ The council 
urges, further, ‘“‘that Presbyterian stu- 
dents completing with satisfaction the 
junior college and the three-year minis- 
terial training offered at Stillman In- 
stitute and desiring further study be re- 
ferred to the Assembly’s Executive Com- 


mittee of Christian Education for 
scholarship aid.’’ 
Three Helped Now 
Whether this aid should be in the 


form of loans or grants is not stated. 
Current appropriations for loans to stu- 
dents made by this committee average 
$67.77 per year. Three Negro students, 
according to-the records, appear to be 
receiving such loans—two for $60 each 
per year and one for $87.50. 

The council’s report observes that of 
the thirteen million Negroes in the 
United States approximately ten million 
reside within the bounds of the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., General Assembly. It 
is the opinion of the council, based upon 
studies, that at least four million in 
the South are not connected with any 
church. In one Southern state with 
more than one million Negroes, the 
council declares, one denomination has 
4,334 ministers. Of this number 39 
are college men, 93 finished high school, 
and 236 attended a theological semi- 
nary or ministers’ training school. Re- 
sponsible leaders, the report goes on, 
declare that 1,600 new ministers are 
needed each year to fill vacancies, while 
only 100 are being graduated from the- 
ological seminaries and schools offer- 
ing ministerial training. 

The organized work for Negroes in 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, the 
council says, merits the fullest confi- 
dence and support of the church. It 
mentions the work of the superintendent 
of the Negro department, the worker 
from the Assembly’s Woman’s Work 
Committee, conferences and training 
schools which are held, and the work of 
Stillman Institute with its pressing 
needs, in addition to efforts made by 
local groups throughout the denomi- 
nation. (See Editorial, page 8.) 
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On Being Spiritually At Home 


In a World of Scientific Achievement 
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Youth, Science and Faith 


By SIDNEY S. NEGUS* 





Dr. Negus 


AM CONSTANTLY meeting young people, usually col- 

lege or university students a little way along in their 

training, who are skeptical about religion. Some, with 
their developing minds, begin to question those things in 
which men of experience have faith. 

There seems to be such a stage in almost everyone’s 
mental development. Some, unfortunately, never get 
through it, and because higher education doesn’t offer us 
help, many educated people thus become fools of reason. 
But knowledge, culture and especially scientific training 
are all futile for an individual unless with them goes char- 
acter and reverence for God. 

For this reason I always take pleasure in talking with 
students who are skeptical for so-called scientific reasons, 
and in this paper I should like to share a few of my 
thoughts and methods in helping young people to think 
straight in this important field. 

I would stress two points: 

1. The more a scientist knows the more humble he must 
become. 


2. The more a true scientist knows the more reverent 
he must be. 


No Absolutely Exact Law 


Einstein is a scientific philosopher. With his finite mind, 
he is endeavoring to unravel a few of the mysteries of 
God’s infinite mind as related to the universe. A scientist 
is one who confines his endeavors largely to trying to 


*Dr. Negus is professor of chemistry at the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia. Very active in affairs of the church, he 
was recently elected president of The Men of East Hanover 
Presbytery. Reprints of this article may be obtained from 
the publishers at the rate of two cents each (postage extra) 
or $1.00 per 1006 postpaid. 


fathom the laws of God as applied to a very small part 
of the universe, the earth—relatively a ball-bearing in the 
great universal ‘‘machine.’’ Yet in all the efforts which 
have been made by scientific philosophers and scientists 
over the years to understand God's laws of nature, there 
has never been discovered any law which can be said to 
be an absolutely exact one. This is a fact which many 
young people do not know. “Natural phenomena do not 
obey exact laws,’’ says Dr. Arthur H. Compton, one of 
America’s foremost physicists. He further states, ‘‘The 
movements of the smallest units of matter and light are 
unpredictable.’”’ This, to my mind, ‘‘takes the wind out 
of the sails’ of the person who thinks that physics, chem- 
istry and biology and similar subjects are exact sciences. 

Now, a chemist is a scientist trying to understand the 
matter which God has created, mostly that which exists on 
earth. One cannot think of a thing in the world of material 
things to which the fundamentals of chemistry cannot be 
applied. This, obviously, makes the field of chemistry so 
tremendous that specialization becomes imperative. Snakes, 
bacteria, rose bushes, eagles, oysters and human bodies 
have their peculiar chemistries. Some of us, who think 
the highest function of chemistry is in its application to 
living things, are called biochemists. That is what I am— 
a person interested in the chemistry of the human body, 
itself a big field and a youth among the sciences. Here 
are some questions in biochemistry for which there are as 
yet no absolutely definite answers: 


Twenty Questions 


1. What keeps the temperature of a normal human body 
practically constant at 98.6 degrees Centigrade? 

2. Where does the hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
come from? 

3. What holds the normal body content of H20 so close 
to 68 per cent? 

4. How is the food one eats “burned” or oxidized by the 
body? 

5. A diabetic human body cannot utilize sugar properly. 
How does insulin remedy this situation? 

6. What is the actual mechanism of blood clotting? 

7. How do enzymes act in helping food to be digested? 

8. Why doesn’t one’s stomach digest itself? 

9. What makes it possible to move one’s fingers? 

10. What happens when sugar dissolves in water? 

11. What causes a common cold? 

12. How does a simple human cell function? 

13. What causes holes to appear in some persons’ teeth 
and not in others? 

14. Exactly how does any one of the many vitamins act 
in the body? 

15. How does liver extract act in increasing red blood 
cells in a human being? 

16. What is cholesterol in the human blood for and why 
in some persons does it appear in the form of gallstones 
but not in others? 

17. What is the fundamental chemical action within the 
bodv when any one of a hundred drugs is taken? 

18. What brings about the first heartbeat in a baby? 

19. How do the kidneys aid in maintaining the various 
constituents in the blood at such constant amounts? 

20. State anything that is definitely and fundamentally 
known about the human mind. 


Humility Demanded 


I ask: Should a person interested in scientific pursuits 
be humble? Will he ever have a good reason for ‘‘wearing 
his education on his sleeve’’? Isaac Newton compared his 
acquisition of scientific knowledge to ‘finding a few peb- 
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bles on the seashore of time.’’ Said Louis Pasteur at dividuals are happier, that families are more united, that 
seventy-three, ‘‘I have lived long enough to perceive my governments or political bodies are wiser or that nations 
ignorance.”’ The scientific knowledge of these men was are less likely to go to war. In other words, the small field 


sharpened to a point; but, like a pyramid with a broad base, 
their foundations were secure— 

Again, that the more a 
the more reverent he must become. 


they were humble. 

knows 
The more a thoughtful 
person tries to penetrate the wonderful 
and the 


I suggest real scientist 


workings of God 


more one knows about them, the more reverent 
he must be toward the Power back of it all. Scientists be- 
lieve in the unseen atom because they see evidence of 


its existence. A true scientist believes in God and worships 


him largely for the same reason. A scientist's experiences 
in life have given him innumerable evidences of God's 
existence. 

I often have students in chemistry who get into a very 
common predicament. They believe only what can be proved 
to them—a sad predicament which most of them fortu- 


nately outgrow when more of life’s experiences come their 
way. 

I have heard it stated from a few pulpits that scientific 
pursuits tend to make Such speakers 
always seem to base their statements on that of some pub- 
licized 


one less religious. 


scientist, perhaps outstanding in his own narrow 


field, but on much else a very poor authority. Darrow, for 

There are 
few things more dangerous than active scientific ignorance 
displayed like What man 
could be bacteriologist or astronomer 
and not 


example, was no spokesman for true scientists. 
men Darrow. 
thoughtful 
be reverent toward God? 


sometimes by 
a deeply 


Most scientists are reverent, but because many do not 
vaunt their reverence, they are thought to be agnostics. 


Edison is one of the best examples of this. He was thought 
His physician, Dr. 
Mr. Edison 
he was sitting in his chair sleeping. 


by many to be an atheist. Howe, re- 


ports this: ‘‘A few days before passed away, 
Suddenly he opened 
his eyes and gazing upwards into space, his face illuminated 
with a was heard to say, ‘It 
there!"” Nature is a manifestation of a Divine Power and 
a study of nature is a study of the workings of the mind 
of the Divine I have never 


scientist who has not been reverent. 


smile, he is beautiful over 


Creator. met an outstanding 


Values Higher Than Reason 
Now, a little away from the scientific viewpoint. 

a great big with a small dot in the 

small dot might represent actual facts known. 


Imagine 
middle. The 

Outside the 
dot to the circumference of the circle might represent what 
one must take on faith. It 
to know that 
portant 
to be 


circle 


surprises many young people 
what one must take on faith is far more im- 
to one’s happiness than one actually knows 
There higher than 
whose worth cannot be proved by reason. 


what 


true. are eternal values reason 


Take unselfishness for example. A person is born selfish. 
All of us who have dealt with children know this to be true. 
From the very beginning a person has to acquire unselfish 
habits because it has been definitely proved that a person 
cannot be happy and selfish at the same time. Self-sacrifice 
makes a person happy and there is no sentiment connected 
with this. You cannot be happy if you neglect doing some- 
thing for others. But what this? The good old 
school of experience, ‘‘where the colors are black and blue,” 

not science or reason. 


proves 


Your own potential value cannot 
be realized unless you believe in someone more important 
than yourself. Experience has also proved that the great- 
est textbook known on personality the 
Bible and that God world 
of change. 


and 
is the only fixed 


happiness is 
point in this 

In spite of the great benefits which the physical sciences 
have bestowed on mankind—longer life, more comfortable 
life, a life more free from physicat pain and filled with an 
infinite variety of interesting objects and educational ex- 


periences—there is no evidence that because of science in- 


of actually proved scientific facts that 
dot in has improved the 
pared to the faith of people in God. 


make up the little 


the circle world but little com- 


The Solidest Fact 
Once during a period of severe crisis in Great Britain, 
many of the ablest minds of the kingdom were gathered to 
consult for the common welfare. The brilliant man of 
Mr. Huxley, took the floor and urged the point 
that that nation would be most prosperous which shaped 
its policies in closest accord with the facts. Persuasive and 
eloquent, he so the assembly that for some 
Finally one of the bishops rose 
and said, ‘‘Mr. Huxley, what you say is true, so far as it 


science, 


impressed 
minutes all sat in silence. 


goes. A nation will prosper as it lives close to the facts, 
but remember that the greatest and solidest fact in this 
universe is God.”’ 

It is only when young people—and older ones too— 


sit down before that Fact as a little child, and make room 
for it in their hearts and minds, that all other facts acquire 
their truest not of death 
but of life. 


meaning and become ministers 





IT HAPPENED ... 





Blacksmith’s Service—Western Missouri was mantled 


with a six-inch snow on January 6, 1862, and from the steps 


of Chapel Hill College (1849-1863), the fires of twenty- 
seven burning houses were counted in the chilly dawn. 
From a house in the now forgotten village of Columbus, 


Mo., a baby of six months blacksmith. 
This unknown craftsman did the church a great service, for 
this baby became the scholarly William Ray Dobyns, of Mis- 
souri, and Alabama and a former Assembly’s moderator. 


was rescued by a 


Vision or Strategy?—Dr. Dunbar H. Ogden was the guest 
preacher for Central Church, the 
1914. One of his morning sermons was the topic, ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Burden Bearing.” He 
as saying the reason 


Denver, in summer of 


quoted a Georgia 


colonel they lost the seemingly im- 


pregnable Lookout Mountain was that they could see too 
far. Illinois 
Lookout on the other side, taking exception 


much and see too A grizzled veteran from 


who was at 
to this view, said the real reason was that they got them 


on the flank. 

a * 
took the 
reindeer to Alaska, organized more presbyteries than most 
othe: 


Unorthodox Business—Sheldon Jackson, who 
ministers have organized churches. After organizing 
Col., Dr. and the Congre- 
gational missionary who were traveling together set out by 
stage via Red Mountain for The last building 
they passed leaving Box Canyon saloon called the 
Bucket of Blood. They better things beyond, 
but the first building they saw upon entering Baker's Park 
was a clapboard shack with a big WESTMINSTER 
SALOON. These pioneer convinced this En- 
glishman from 


the church at Ouray, Jackson 
Silverton. 
was a 


hoped for 


sign, 
missionaries 
London that he was in the wrong business. 
While they did not make him an official he became a mem- 
ber of the church at that place. 


A. L. MAXWELL. 


Lexington, Mo. 
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Planning to Build or Remodel 
A Church? Read This First... 


PRESBYTERIAN 


OUTLOOK r 


Build in Haste---Repent at Leisure 
By ELBERT M. CONOVER* 


HE very fact that American Protestant churches are 

now moving toward a $600,000,000 postwar building, 

improvement and new equipment program, should be 
a matter of deep concern to all churchmen. The churches 
generally did not prepare to give the spiritual and “prac- 
tical” guidance needed for an enterprise of such enormous 
proportions and fraught with the most complex potentiali- 
ties. 

Denominational funds have for years largely been de- 
manded to save churches from unfortunate financial situ- 
ations, 

The first note to be sounded in this present stampede is: 
There need be no hampering debt on any properly managed 
church building enterprise, Let denominational leaders in- 
sist that from now on, general church erection funds shall 
be used only for needed and well directed new or improve- 
ment projects. Then perhaps aid may be made available 
for hundreds of unchurched communities and thousands of 
inadequate and outmoded buildings. 


The Interdenominational Bureau of Architecture is work- 
ing hard in response to requests for counsel, suggestive 
materials and personal visitations to churches, conferences 
with ministers, committees and architects. 

As a sort of emergency “caution, go slow” signal, we are 
stressing. with all possible emphasis, the following 
gestions: 


sug- 


Funds Secured Now 


1. Church buiiding and improvement funds should now 
be raised with all possible speed consonant with sound 
Christian procedure. Many churches, realizing that much 
time must be occupied in program building and in prelimi- 
nary planning before any successful work of construction 
may be started, are now conducting successful financial pro- 
grams, based on a deep religious conviction concerning 
the needs and the responsibility of their church. Short- 
term subscriptions seem to be the rule. A fifteen months’ 
be paid in three calendar years, which 
offers many an opportunity to deduct from income for tax 
reporting. A twelve months’ term, with an annual campaign 
building fund is perhaps the 


subscription may 


for the 
method, 


most satisfactory 


2. Get congregations to realize that you cannot just go 
to an architect and when the 
time to build comes. 


purchase a “set of plans” 


Year’s Work Required 
3. Here are items, 
suecessful 


most 
before 


briefly put. essential to every 
enterprise construction can be started: 
(a) Develop in the congregation a deep conviction of need 
and form the most effective general organization to lead 
the entire enterprise. NXvery unfortunate debt situation can 
be traced to faulty program somewhere in the total enter- 
prise. Don’t appoint a ‘building —not yet. 
Don’t consign the enterprise to the board of trustees. (b) 
Make a survey of the field; population study; comity con- 
siderations, ete. (¢) 


committee 


Build a program of service in wor- 
ship, evangelism, pastoral work, Christian education, fellow- 
ship and service, to which the church is to be committed, 
and for which the building and equipment are to be 
planned—here is at year’s earnest work 
church should give the list of 
tects. 


least a before a 
requirements to the archi- 
(d) Form the promotional and educational program 
needed to bring any certain congre:ation to the religious 
plane from which such a significant enterprise should be 

*Mr. Conover is director of the interdenominational bu- 
vreau whose address is given in this article. 


undertaken. (e) Organize the best possible financial pro- 
gram and policy suited to the congregation. (f) By con- 
gregational vote, fix the limit of building debt to be allowed 
at any time. A hampering church building debt is never 
necessary. (g) Investigate and prepare to recommend spe- 
cial expert architectural service into whose hands such a 
sacred task as planning the House of God should be com- 
mitted. (h) Secure the best available denominational and 
interdenominational counsel before doing anything. There 
have been thousands of successful building enterprises, but 
the average congregation has such an 
once in a generation. 

Because of the enormous amount of money to be ex- 
pended and the tremendous importance of the work, there 
will be a rush of activity in the commercial fields related 
to church building, as an industry. 
able for new church 
select a church 


experience perhaps 


Millions are now avail- 
How many know how to 
Will churches again spend more 
for an organ than for stained glass, or for decorating the 
children’s rooms? Shall churches buy substitutes for 
organs that may or may not prove satisfactory through the 
years? 

There is little literature to be 
the modern church building program. 


organs. 
organ? 


very recommended for 
Some denominational 
publishing houses are now urging the purchase at a price 
of several dollars apiece of literature that really contains 
less material than could be nicely contained in a fifty cent 


booklet. See before you buy—anything—1is a good rule. 


Church Architects Are Few 


Many competent architects are now overloaded with 
work. The number of architects to whom the most difficult 
and complex of all architectural problems—the modern 
church building—should be committed, is extremely limited. 
Much commonplace and unintelligent work most likely will 
be done. Churches will not give architects sufficient time 
to study each different problem. It is as sensible to de- 
mand that a preacher, upon two days’ notice, prepare and 
deliver on a street sermon guaranteed to result 
in a dozen conversions at that time, as it is to set a date 
when an architect must deliver a 
sign and plan. 

Summarizing: Reach a conviction of need now; 
funds with sound religious methods; prepare, based upon 
most careful and comprehensive study, the statement of 
needs; seek competent church architectural service for just 
the first one-fifth of the architect’s total task. 

Materials available from the Interdenominational Bureau 
of Architecture: Suggested Plan of Organization for Church 
Building Program, 10c; Building and Equipment for Chris- 
tian Education, 54-page manual, 50c; Church Building 


corner a 


satisfactory church de- 


collect 


Leadership, 24-page manual, 25c; Recreation and the 
Church, 40-page manual, 25c. 
Address: Room 61, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 


New York. 





NEW YORK—The Roman Catholic population of the 
United States, Alaska, and the Hawaiian Islands has in- 
creased from 22,945,247 in 1943 to 23,419,701 at the 
present, a gain of 474,454, according to the official Catho- 
lic Directory, giving figures for 1944. Converts during 
the year numbered 90,822, as compared with 86,905 in 
1943. Statistics available for the first time place the 
number of American youth under Catholic instruction at 
3,037,856, not including 46,178 children in 369 or- 
phanages and infant asylums, or the 18,966 children in 
foster homes. There are 665 Catholic general ang 105 
special hospitals or sanatoria, accommodating 2,993,099 
patients within the past year. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Month of Prayer 


A telegram from the moderator of the 
General 





Assembly urging 
throughout the Assembly 
Wednesday, April 25, 
for 
Conference, 


churches 
to observe 
as a day of prayer 
the San Francisco 
received too late to 
be used in the last issue of this paper. 

It would not to the 
churches keep this significant in 
their for the next 
it will last at least that long. 
the month it will well to continue 
to follow the suggestion of the modera- 
tor he urges ‘That and 
people assemble and unite their hearts 
in praying that the will of God be known 
and done at San Francisco in order that 
peace and security may come 
war-torn and bleeding world.’”’ 

Dr. King also suggests that the peo- 
ple ‘‘visit their open churches and pray 
for our new leader (President Truman) 
and those associated with him 
ters civil and military.” 

His final suggestion is, ‘That 
be offered for ourselves: 
tians 


the success of 


was 
be amiss have 

event 
prayers month, for 
During 
be 


as ministers 


to our 


in mat- 
prayer 
that as Chris- 
may responsibilities 
and be given courage to fulfil them.” 
A month's praytng would be a small 
price to for progress toward the 
realization of such petitions as these. 


we see 


our 


pay 
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The Church’s Negro Program 


Even though the 1944 Assembly did 
not respond to their overtures as had 
been requested by the Presbytery of 
Orange and the Synod of North Caro- 
lina by appointing a new committee to 
make an objective study of the church’s 
work among Negroes, members of these 
courts and many others will be glad that 
the Home Mission Council, to which the 
overtures were referred, manifests a 
deep concern to see a worthier program 
developed in this area of the church’s 
responsibility. The council’s recom- 
mendations are reported on page four. 

As usual, there will be many who do 
not think the report goes far enough; 
that it does not challenge sufficiently the 
deep willingness of the church member- 
ship to be sacrificially or courageously 
Christian in this relationship. But the 
report does ecffer a chance to take some 
forward steps, even though the validity 
of others may be challenged.- Some will 
be displeased because the council appar- 
ently has not attempted to discover or 
to encourage opportunities of joining 
with other Presbyterian bodies in the 
development of a really adequate pro- 
gram for the Negroes of the South. 
Some, likewise, may feel that what is 
recommended would duplicate in time, 
money and personal service some of the 
efforts put forth by other groups who 
are also concerned about the same op- 
portunities, 

Here we rave a problem and a chance 
to serve, greater than that presented by 
many of our mission fields abroad, but 
the feeling persists in many minds that 
we are not yet exercising the kind of 
statesmanship which usually marks the 
approach of Christian missionaries in 
foreign lands. 


Building Prudence 


We cannot underscore too heavily the 
article on postwar church construction 
by Mr. Conover in this issue. The en- 
tire situation is filled with perils—perils 


of haste, of extravagance, of faulty 
planning, of financial bungline, of in- 


competent leadership and many others. 

In his position of the 
Interdenominational Bureau of Archi- 
tecture, representing our church, Mr. 
Conover is in position to know whereof 
he speaks. The monuments to inex- 
perience lack of planning or bad 
judgment as represented in one or more 
church buildings in almost every com- 
munity hold lessons for today for al! 
who will learn from these (often costly) 
ventures of the past. 


as director 


or 


Where Are the Young People? 


Some who have replied to the qnes- 


tionnaire submitted by us to nearly 
200 ministers and their wives on the 
question of dancing expressed grave 


fears that the question would be ‘‘agi- 
tated"’ beyond its proper deserts, and 
that it would attract attention which 
belongs to other pressing concerns with- 
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in the life of the church. 

The editors of this paper have no 
intention of stirring up this question. 
No one would regret it more than they 
if the church’s energies should be 
focused upon such a problem just now 
when they are sorely needed elsewhere. 
They, as some one else has expressed 
it, “are not missionaries for dancing.” 
It appears to have its full share of mis- 
sionaries from the ranks of young peo- 
ple and within the homes of elders, 
deacons and ministers. The question 
was raised by Abingdon Presbytery. It 
is answered by our Assembly's commit- 
tee in terms of the best declarations in 
the church’s past. We concerned 
that a situation be faced in the light of 
what exists and not through the spec- 
tacles of what obtained fifty years ago. 
The replies of some who answered the 
questionnaires indicated that there is 
a great gulf between some ministers 
and their young people. 

The figures which we are printing 
speak in clearer tones than any we could 
command. They tell us how the over- 
whelming majority of our young peo- 
ple and their elders view pronounce- 
ments the church which may have 
overstepped their proper boundaries in 
former years. They also tell where our 
young people dwell in mind and spirit 
in these times—in case we haven’t seen 
them lately. 


are 


of 


A Man and a Mirror 





I recently read an article discussing 
why we Southerners are so “touchy” 
about almost any and every criticism 
made of us by Northerners. It was the 
writer’s general conclusion that our 
sensitiveness reveals a deep-rooted in- 
feriority or guilt complex. 

Perhaps his conclusion contains more 
truth than we like to admit. Be that 
as it may, the constructive attitude to- 
ward criticism is to weigh it always on 
its merits, not to discount it on the 
ground of its source. The fact is an 
outsider can often read us more accu- 
rately than an insider, 

This was quite vividly illustrated to 
me a few days ago when I was talking 
with Sam Dardarian, proprietor of Har- 
vey’s restaurant, in Columbus, Ga. Mr. 
Dardarian was born in Armenia and es- 
caped to America from Turkish atroci- 
ties some 26 years ago. When [I asked 
his opinion of American habits and at- 
titudes his reply was something like 
this: 

“American like nobody else in the 
world. You can’t tell him nothing! 
He’s going to do what he pleases no 
matter what you say! He thinks it is 
his right to make a fool of himself if 
he wants to. ‘It’s a free country, 
ain’t it?’ After so long a time 
he goes to the mirror, looks in and says, 
‘You’re making a plum fool out of your- 
self, why don’t you straighten up?’ But 
he won’t let anybody else tell him that, 
no sir!” 

That, I submit, is the keenest analy- 





is 


ne 
rs, 
oe 
ut 


y- 
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sis of the average American’s attitude 
toward personal morals that I have ever 
heard from any source! Mr. Dardarian 
being right, the minister’s problem is 
particularly difficult and delicate. In 
a word it consists in persuading Mr. 
American, without his knowing that he 
is being persuaded, not to put off look- 
ing into the mirror too long, and having 
looked, to do something about it other 
than just call himself a fool! 

James in his epistle puts it thus: ‘‘Be 
ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deluding your own selves. For 
if any one is a hearer of the word and 
not a doer, he is like unto a man be- 
holding his natural face in a mirror: for 
he beholdeth himself, and goeth away, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner 
of man he was. But he that looketh 
into the perfect law, the law of liberty, 
and so continueth, being not a hearer 
that forgetteth but a doer that work- 
eth, this man shall be blessed in his 
doing.” 

J. CALVIN RBID. 


Unity of the Americas 


Howard’s Religious Liberty in Latin 
America should be required reading for 
the Protestant minister. Primarily the 
book is an unanswerable reply to the 
contention of Roman Catholic leaders 
that Protestant missions in Latin 
America are a hindrance to a true un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and the republics to the South. 

The spread of the Protestant faith in 
the countries of Latin America is not a 
Ourrier to good relations between these 
countries and the United States. And 
it is doubtful if we will ever be able to 
attain any real understanding with 
these people apart from a growth of a 
Protestant constituency within these na- 
tions. The English-speaking world is 
on the whole, definitely Protestant. Its 
besic understanding of life has been 
determined by Protestant thinking. And 
wherever, within the Anglo-American 
world, Roman Catholicism has the 
power, it makes not for unity but for 
division. It has never been possible to 
build the Catholic part of Ireland into 
an integral part of Britain. Who can 
doubt that the root trouble here is in 
the dominance of the Roman Catholic 
church in Ireland? Those who are fa- 
miliar with the politics of Canada know 
that the threat to Canadian unity is 
Quebec. It is not difficult to see the 
hand of the Roman Catholic Church iu 
Quebec. If Quebec had been settled by 
French Huguenots, the history of 
Canada would have been. very different. 

The final cooperation of North and 
South America in the building of the 
postwar world will depend on a basic 
spiritual unity between the two conti- 
nents. The possibility of the achieve- 
ment of this unity will be immeasurably 
helped if there is a strong Protestant 
movement in Latin America. 

HOLMES ROLSTON. 
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THE REV. MR. THIS-TODAY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





‘“Demas .. . loved this present world.” 
Il Timothy 4:10. 


“The Christian reader, if he have 
had no accounts of the city later than 
Bunyan’s time, will be surprised to 
hear that almost every street has its 
church, and that the reverend clergy 
are nowhere held in higher respect 
than at Vanity Fair. . . I need only 
mention the names of . . that fine 
old clerical character, the Rev. Mr. 
This-today, who expects shortly to re- 
sign his pulpit to the Rev. Mr. That- 
tomorrow.” Nathaniel Hawthorne, in 

The Celestial Railroad, 


Vanity Fair, Feb. 30 (Special).—The 
Rev. Mr. This-today’s resignation from 
the First Mortgage Church of Vanity 
Fair is greatly regretted in influential 
circles. Dr. This-today’s sermons and 
addresses have been a notable part of 
the cultural life of Vanity Fair during 
his stay here. Much in demand at 
luncheon clubs, he has felt the pulse and 
expressed the swift tempo of modern 
life in a most acceptable manner. The 
topics of his sermons have always been 
timely, such as: Selling Religion Today; 
Winning the War; Dive-Bombing the 
Devil; Christianity’s Stake in the Brit- 
ish Empire; The Inner Urge in Finne- 
gan’s Wake; and Accentuate the Posi- 
tive. During his pastorate the First 
Mortgage Church has redoubled its bid 
for leadership in ecclesiastical circles 
kere. It was Dr. This-today who took 
the lead in liberalizing the Sabbath and 
liquor laws, and in legalizing Bingo and 
similar games when played for worthy 
causes. ‘‘We must not,” said he, “make 
Sunday miserable for our service men.’’ 
Under his dynamic leadership the church 
has built a large rumpus room equipped 
with a juke box of the latest type. His 
Wednesday evening reviews of popular 
current books and plays have been 
largely attended. 


T the manse, 666 Platitude Plaza, 

Dr. This-today graciously ac- 

corded this reporter an interview. 
Such is the pressure on him of parish 
and civic affairs that it is difficult to 
find him at home, either at the manse, 
or at the church. [In the interval be- 
tween his return from addressing a 
meeting of the Woman’s Club and his 
departure for the annual dinner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Dr. This-today 
was kind enough to reveal some of the 
secrets of his successful career. 

“The minister who is not abreast of 
the currents of the times,’’ he said, 
passing the reporter one of his fine ci- 
gars, ‘‘is definitely on the way out. The 
time has gone by when ancient shib- 
boleths have any further appeal. It is 


not through the outmoded dogmas of 
the past but by the electric, stream- 
lined concepts of the present day, that 
the church can best reach the best peo- 
ple. Up-to-dateness is the secret of suc- 
cess in religion.’’ 

“There are no absolute principles,” 
said he in reply to a question at this 
point. ‘‘There are only particular cases. 
The minister like every one else must 
learn the fine art of adaptation. What 
was true for yesterday is made untrue 
by the flight of time.” 


always wrong?” 

“TI would not say that. I only 
mean that the vulgar mind, unused and 
untrained to draw fine distinctions, may 
not realize that a process of acquiring 
property which might be condemned in 
an individual may be altogether proper 
when practiced by a corporation. A 
church that ministers as ours does to 
the recognized leaders of a progressive 
and prosperous community must not 
alienate those leaders from her mem- 
bership. The conscience of America is 
sound, my boy, and the church is wise 
if she does not contravene the tried and 
true moral sense of the nation.” 


Asked if he had further plans, Dr. 
This-today intimated that he had under 
consideration several flattering offers. 
His genius for organization has at- 
tracted the attention of many important 
groups. The secretaryship of the Union 
for Urging Utopia he has declined. ‘‘It 
is years ahead of its time,” he declared. 
A group of manufacturers in New Baby- 
lon have invited him to become the exe- 
cutive chairman of the New Babylon 
Federation for the Integration of Reli- 
gion and Industry, but it is intimated 
that he will decline this offer, to ac- 
cept an appointment as Field Secretary 
and Public Relations Officer of the 
Foundation for the Sanctifiication of the 
Status Quo (Inc.). 


‘Tt a for instance, stealing is not 





DID YOU KNOW? 


—that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church has 16 orphans’ homes with 
166 buildings housing 1,538 boys and 
girls and 228 staff and faculty mem- 
bers? 





—that the church has $3,870,041 
invested in these homes and $1,421,- 
146 in endowments for the support 
of orphans? 


R. L. ST. CLAIR. 
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tional philosophy which will un- 
CHURCH NEWS derstand God and man and the world 
in basically Christian terms.”’ 

Such a goal, Miss Henderlite de- 








Miss Henderlite Speaks of Need 
For Theology in Religious Education transmission of a body of belief which 


In an effort to bridge the gap be- When glibly repeated transforms one 
tween religious educators and the- thereby into a Christian’; nor does it 
ologians, Miss Rachel Henderlite, new mean verbal assent to a certain body 
professor of religious education at the Of doctrine. Theology, she said, is not 
Assembly’s Training School in Rich- enough. Important though it is in 
mond, declared in her inaugural ad- bringing the most magnificent good 
dress, “Religious educators must be News that the world has ever heard, the 
aware that it is their task to pass on Christian theology insists that man is 
the content of the Christian faith such a creature that his true education 
and they must found their tech- is not limited to facts to be learned, but 
niques and methods on an educa- includes a commitment to the God who 


1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


clared, does not mean ‘a catechetical 











Owing to the continuation of the V-12 Unit, the next term for civil- 
ians will begin July 2. 


Miss Rachel Henderlite 
. ‘ : i . is the center of those facts. Religious 
Personal and vocational guidance for the individual student is “ 


education, she feels, needs to be given a 
new reverence for the life of man, an 
understanding of the meaning of sin, 
EDGAR G. GAMMON, PRESIDENT and of the greatness of man’s destiny. 
It needs to be reminded continually that 
God has chosen men to be his sons and 
heirs, that he has given them a free- 
° dom and a personality like unto his 
own, that they have failed to live up 
to this inheritance, but that through- 
out all history God is in Christ Jesus 
reconciling the world unto himself. 

In teaching children about God and 
leading them into vital fellowship with 
them, Miss Henderlite said, ‘‘We must 
be aware that these words do not cir- 
cumscribe God but only point in the 
direction in which our children will find 
God. These truths of the Fatherhood 
of God are truths which will not have 
to be unlearned as the child learns 


S. ° p to know more about the world. They 
LOG/lam are, moreover, conceptions so vital that 


we dare not freeze them into. set 


stressed. 























TIME formulas, but must say them carefully 
in words that will be understood by 

PLACE children. We must be aware that it is 

—— not the words that are important, but 


the magnificent conception of God which 


TL, they suggest. . . .” 


Insistence upon the transcendent 


quality of God which a sound theology 
GOING INTO NEW PLACES will contribute to religious i 


education, 

Miss Henderlite declared, will involve 
WITH OUR MISSIONARIES the teaching about the Christ-like God, 
an understanding of the nature of man 
and the power of sin, and a centrat 
emphasis upon Jesus Christ as Son of 
God. In relation to methods of teach- 
ing, it was said, a true theology shows 
conversion still at the center of re- 
ligious education above and beyond the 
natural processes of growth, though 
education may be needed before and 
will be needed after conversion, and 


For Work in New 
Stations in Mexico, 
Brazil and Africa 








® though the change in man may take 
SO¥S OF & VILLAGE NEAR MONA, AFRICA taux tmNOS OVER . place over a period of time rather than 
"SEND OFFERING TO CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER at one cataclysmic moment—this makes 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISRIONS, BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. it no less a change and no less the act 


of God. 
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Our Seminaries Need Our Support 


The Apostle Paul asks this searching question: ‘‘How then shall they call on Him in 
Whom they have not believed? and how shall they believe in Him of Whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach, except 
they be sent?” 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


The raising up, educating and supporting an adequate numer of capable ministers, 
called of God to this great work, is the responsi ility of all the officers and members of the 
Church. 


Today our ministers are dying or are being retired on account of age or disaility more 
rapidly than they are being graduated from our seminaries. 


NEEDED TODAY 


The need for preachers is permanent. God needs preachers—He calls m2n to this work— 
many are so busy or so self-centered they do not hear or heed His call. The world needs 
preachers who know God, who seek to do His will and who can guide others to know and to 
do God's will. 


OUR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


The task of preparing men for this great work is committed to our seminaries. They 
seek to prepare the right man in the right way for these imperative tasks. 


Any church that fails to provide for a devoted and educated ministry dooms itself to 
weakness and insufficiency. Our whole church has a great responsi ility—what are you 
doing to help? 


During the year 1943-44 our four seminaries received through the budgets of the 
churches a total of $59,629—which means that on the average the 522,135 mem ers of the 
I’res'»yterian Church in the United States contributed each week a fraction more than two 
mills to our seminaries. 


These institutions are owned and controlled by the Synods—they are not on the Gen- 
eral Assemly’s Budget. They ne2d and deserve a larger share in the budgats of Pres >y- 
teries and Synods. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO THIS YEAR FOR OUR SEMINARIES? 


Union Theological Seminary (1812), Richmond, Virginia 
Columbia Theological Seminary (1828), Decatur, Georgia 
Louisville Theological Seminary (1853), Louisville, Kentucky 
Austin Theological Seminary (1902), Austin, Texas 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 


Christian Higher Education 


Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Executive Secretary 


410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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Pre-Assembly Poll of Church Opinion 


The following questions have to do with matters which are of concern to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., meeting at Montreat, 
N. C., May 24. Members of the Southern Presbyterian Church are invited to 
register their judgment by sending in their opinion about the following questions: 


1. Would you like to see our church do now as others are doing in launching 
a financial campaign for large-scale support of our educational institutions? 
Yes No 

2. Upon the discharge of chaplains from the armed service, would you like 
to see the church—through the funds of the Defense Service Council—contribute 
toward the expense of their study at a theological seminary for a brief period 
before they go into a pastorate? Yes No 

3. Our present church program revolves about or includes only the work of 
our executive committees. Should this program be broadened to include, in addi- 
tion, problems of personal religion and of Christian relations? Yes ; No . 
4. Would you approve a more ambitious church-wide radio program? Yes 
; No 4-a. Would you like to see as much of this program as possible 
developed in cooperation with other denominations? Yes ; No 4-b. 
Or, would you prefer to see the program developed with a strong denominational 
identity? Yes -; No 

5. Do you think our benevolences should be adjusted so as to provide much 
larger contributions for the rehabilitation of the Christian enterprise in devas- 
tated countries of Europe and Asia? Yes ——:; No 

6. Do you approve the report of the Committee on Social and Moral Welfare 
on the question of dancing (See THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, April 23)? 
Yes ; No 

7. Would you like to see our denomination do as other leading denomina- 
tions have done in carrying out a church-wide crusade for a world order based 
upon moral and spiritual foundations? Yes ; No 

8. Should our church have its own facilities for the education of Negroes 
or should it cooperate with other Presbyterian groups in providing these facili- 
ties? Answer: Our Own Cooperate With Others ——. 

9. Should our church have a regularly established committee, as practically 
all the leading denominations have, seeking to apply the principles of our Chris- 
tian faith to the problems of our time—a committee adequately financed, with 
a staff, and with authority to speak, not in the name of the church, but in its 
own name, upon problems of special concern to the church? Yes >; No 

10. Would you like to see our church sponsor a denomination-wide preach- 
ing mission, sending teams of our ministers and other leaders into communities, 
large and small, in an effort to stir an evangelistic, teaching, and missionary 
concern on the part of our people? Yes No 10-a. Or, should this 
be done in cooperation with other denominations? Yes No ; Both . 

11. In providing for the training of Negroes for the ministry of our church 


(there are three this year) which arrangement appeals to you as best: (check 
one 













































































a—Develop adequate facilities at Stillman Institute and encourage grad- 
uate study elsewhere. 


b—Cooperate in the use of the Presbyterian, USA, seminary for Ne- 
groes. " 


c—Provide opportunity for their training in our four established semi- 
naries. 











12. Should something like the present home missions emergency program 
be carried on beyond the present five-year limit, focusing the power of the 
church upon the great unreached needs within the boundaries of our denomina- 











tion? Yes : No ; Carry it on as needs arise 

13. Do you think the foreign missions enterprise of our church should be 
expanded? Yes ——-; No —— 13-a, Should we send out more missionaries than 
we had before the war (about 499 at best)?» More Same number H 











Fewer 13-b. If we cannot carry on missionary work in Japan as a denomi- 
nation should we be willing to enter into cooperative effort with other evangelical 
Christian bodies? Yes —; No ——. 13-c. Should we have more cooperation 
with mission agencies of other Christian groups than we now have? Yes ——; 
No 








14. Should our church law be amended so as to permit congregations and 
pastors desiring to do so to enter into pastoral relationships for a_ definite 
period of time, an arrangement which could be renewed at expiration? Yes 
No 





, 





15 Do you approve of organic union of the Presbyterian Churches, US 
(South) and USA (“North”)? As soon as possible ; later on : not at all 
—. l15-a Would you like to see all American Presbyterian and Reformed de- 
nominations united? Yes ; No 


16. Do you want the Southern Presbyterian Church to cooperate with other 
Christian denominations? More than now ; Same as now ess than 
now —. 























Information: —— I am a minister; —— I am a laymember: 
woman, 


From what Synod? 


Replies of others may be given on separate sheets of paper (one to a sheet) 
if proper numbering is followed throughout. Signatures are not essential. 


In order that tabulations may be completed and results published before 
the Assembly meets, all replies must be in the hands of the editors by 


MAY 8 — Do Not Delay. 


Clip this page and mail—TODAY—to 


we Presbuter| 
Outlook ' 


man; —— 





13 North Fifth Street 


Richmond 19, Virginia 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


NEW CHAPLAINS 

S. Evans Brown from Danville, Ky., 
to Chaplains’ School, Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Carl Walter Herrick from Lindale, 
Ga., to Williamsburg, Va. 

Robert M. Lemly from Magee, Miss., 
to Williamsburg, Va. 

Roger M. Rice, Jr., from White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., to Williamsburg, 
Va. 

A. R. Martin, formerly pastor at 
Arcadia, Fla., after service as an en- 
listed man in the army, has entered the 
chaplaincy and is now at the chaplain’s 
school, Fort Devens, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIES 


WEST HANOVER WANTS PROGRAM 

An overture to the coming General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., adopted unanimously by West 
Hanover Presbytery, stresses the failure 
of the denomination to provide adequate 
guidance in working toward world 
peace and asks that the Assembly au- 
thorize an educational program insist- 
ing upon the undergirding of efforts to- 
ward world order with Christian princi- 
ples. The overture arose in the Ses- 
sion cf the Charlottesville (Va.) Pres- 
byterian Church. 











EAST HANOVER SEEKS SAME 

“Heartily approving and endorsing,” 
an overture from the Session of the Gin- 
ter Park Church, Richmond, East Han- 
over Presbytery is asking the Assem- 
bly to appoint a Committee on a Chris- 
tian Peace, giving it adequate support 
and authority and setting apart a non- 
vacation month for all organizations of 
the church to study the problems in- 
volved in establishing and maintaining 
a Christian peace. The overture also 
asks for the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Christian Relations with proper 
authority to speak, not in the name of 
the church, but in its own name on mat- 
ters involved in the church’s relation 
to society, thereby removing in future 
emergencies the necessity for the ap- 
pointment of such committees as is re- 
quested in the first part of the overture. 
Some opposition to the measure was 
voiced on the floor of presbytery con- 
cerning the proper method of procedure 
but the vote recorded no nays, 


COOPERATION—-NON-COOPERATION 

Kings Mountain Presbytery and the 
Presbytery of Florida are asking the As- 
sembly to withdraw from the Federal 
Council of Churches. The Florida group 
also asks the Assembly to reject the pro- 
posed plan of reunion with the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., and to discontinue 
the committee on union. No dissenting 
voice was reported. 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Hebrew Monarchy at its Height 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 6 


I-II Samuel; 


I Kings 1-11 


Printed Text: I Kings 7:51; 8:1, 14-15a; 9:1-7, 26; 10:22-20; 11:4, 11 


Our lessons this quarter give us a 
rapid survey of Bible history from Gene- 
sis to Revelation. The printed text 
focuses our thought on some of the 
highlights of this expanding revela- 
tion. 

Genesis describes the beginning of 
God’s covenant people; Exodus, the 
birth of the covenant nation; Leviticus, 
its legislation; Numbers, its advance 
upon the promised land; Deuteronomy, 
the farewell addresses of Moses; Joshua, 
the settlement of the covenant nation 
in the promised land, 

Judges describes the failure of the 
covenant nation—its political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious disintegra- 
tion during the days of the Judges, 
when “every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.” 

Ruth offers a ray of hope. From 
homes such as that established by Boaz 
and Ruth came men who would rebuild 
the nation. 

I and II Samuel describe the rise of 
the Covenant Nation as a monarchy. 
Its brilliant recovery and period of brief 
prosperity was due to the influence of 
three men—Samuel, Saul and David. 
Samuel brought about a great religious 
revival; reestablished justice; recovered 
Israel’s independence; anointed Saul as 
king, and wrote the constitution of the 
Kingdom. Saul expanded the nation’s 
borders, and for the first time gave 
Israel a place in the sun. Unfortunately 
he broke with Samuel, and his growing 
jealousy of David, who might have 
saved the nation, led to the renewed 
submission of Israel to the Philistines, 
and to Saul’s final suicide on Mount 
Gilboa. 

David was the man who had the 
greatest influence on Israel’s subsequent 
life. He united the tribes as they had 
never been united before, made Jerusa- 
lem the religious and political capital of 
the nation, created an imposing em- 
pire which greatly increased Israel’s 
prosperity and prestige, left a profound 
influence on its literature, and by his 
personal life (in spite of grievous moral 
faults) and his victorious reign left a 
memory and aroused a hope which in- 
spired much of Israel’s subsequent his- 
tory. 

We study this week the life and ca- 
reer of King Solomon, who brought the 
Kingdom of Israel to its highest pitch 
of splendor and at the same time sowed 
in it the seeds of dissolution; who built 
a glorious temple unto God and him- 
self departed from the faith; a man 
reputed to be the wisest man who ever 


lived, but whose wisdom degenerated 
into a worldly wisdom which took no 
account of God. It is a career which is 
full of significance for our present day. 


I. The Coronation of Solomon, 
I Kings 1-2 


King David was old and decrepit, and 
the time of his departure was at hand. 
Adonijah, his eldest son, naturally re- 
garded himself as the heir to the throne, 
but David, and the dominant faction in 
his court, supported by Nathan, the 
prophet, and Bathsheba, David’s favor- 
ite wife, were determined that the honor 
should go to Solomon, the son of David 
and Bathsheba. Adonijah attempted to 
consolidate his position and to win the 
allegiance of the key men of the king- 
dom, but his designs were suspected and 
his hopes dashed by the sudden corona- 
tion of Solomon whjle David was still 
alive. 

It is a very interesting story. Pro- 
fessor D. C. Simpson in the Abingdon 
Bible Commentary says: ‘“‘The author 
Tises to superb heights of artistic skill 
in depicting the last moments of the 
aged king; the dangers of confusion in 
the leadership of the nation caused by 
the uncertainty as to David’s rightful 
successor; the plots and counterplots 
within the court; Adonijah’s hastily 
conceived plot and furtive banquet; the 
cunning subtlety, rather than _ states- 
manship of the aged Nathan, who had 
once been the bold exponent of the 
moral law of a God of justice and for- 
giveness; but now appears to be little 
more than a common wire-puller in a 
court torn by the claims of conflicting 
worldly interests; and the once beauti- 
ful, but now aging Bathsheba’s equally 
guileful intervention on behalf of her 
beloved son. The dramatic outcome of 
it all is seen in Solomon’s immediate 
triumph; and in the crushing effect of 
the news of this on Adonijah’s fellow 
banqueters and plotters.” 

God’s purpose was to be accomplished 
through the reign of Solomon, but the 
story described in chapter 1 is the story 
of conflicting interests, desirous of 
worldly power. It has been repeated 
with variations in every age and in 
every land. 

Coming to the throne under these 
circumstances, Solomon was beset with 
enemies who would gladly have caused 
his fall. Some of these men David 
warned him against, and suggested that 
he deal with them according to his wis- 
dom. Solomon kept each man under 
careful surveillance, and in the end dis- 
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patched those who aroused his suspi- 
cion, among them Adonijah, his rival 
for the throne, and Joab, once the loyal 
but unruly leader of David’s host. Per- 
haps such strong action was necessary, 
if Solomon was to retain his throne. We 
have seen something of the same sort 
(purge is the modern word) carried 
out on a larger scale and in more ruth- 
less manner by the Communists in Rus- 
sia, the Fascists in Italy, and the Nazis 
in Germany. Despots in ancient times 
and in modern times are not very 
squeamish when it comes to crushing op- 
position. Only in democracies do mi- 
norities receive protection. 


Ii. The Wisdom of Solomon, 
' | Kings 3-4 


Solomon was hardly more than a 
youth when he came to the throne; 
naturally be was overwhelmed by the 
greatness of the task which lay before 
him—the administration of the great 
empire that had been assembled by his 
father David. Early in his reign he 
went to Gibeon, six miles north of Jeru- 
salem, at the time one of the great re- 
ligious centers of the nation, and there 
offered a thousand burnt offerings unto 
God (note his love for lavish display 
here and later). The burnt offerings 
symbolized his consecration and the 
consecration of the nation unto God. 

That night God appeared unto him in 
a dream and said, ‘‘Ask what I shall 
give thee.”” Solomon did not ask for 
wealth or fame, as many young men 
would have done, but for an under- 
standing heart (Heb.: a hearing heart) 
to judge this people. It was this prayer 
to which President Truman referred in 
his first address before Congress. Solo- 
mon appears here at his best, a young 
man conscious of his _ responsibility, 
recognizing his need of divine wisdom. 

God, in answer, granted his request 
and promised him in addition that he 
would have both riches and honor. Most 
of the story of Solomon’s reign is an 
illustration of the fulfillment of that 
promise. 

In Chapters 3 and 4, for example, we 
have various illustrations of Solomon’s 
wisdom. He had asked particularly for 
wisdom to judge the people, and several 
instances of his shrewdness in solving 
difficult cases are put before us 
(3:16-28). ; 

He was also wise in his administra- 
tion of governmental affairs and consid- 
erable space is given to his civil or- 
ganization. (4:1-19.) 

He succeeded, too, in holding to- 
gether the vast empire which David had 
carved out by his sword (4:20-21) a 
noteworthy feat in that it was accom- 
plished without resort to arms. Solo- 
mon followed other means. He formed 
alliances with all the surrounding na- 
tions, and sealed the treaties by his 
numerous marriages. Thus his chief 
wife was the daughter of Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, and the mightiest na- 
tion of the east. This is the real expla- 
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nation of his tremendous harem. His 
thousand wives included many royal 
princesses and scores of their attend- 
ants, who became secondary wives of 
the mighty king. 

He was noted too for his learning. 
He had a genius for writing and col- 
lecting proverbs, short, salty sayings 
that brought ‘‘Wisdom”’ to bear upon 
the affairs of daily life and put it in 
such a way that it stuck like a barb 
in the human memory (4:29-34). 


Ill. The Piety of Solomon 


Solomon was not only a wise and able 
ruler, he was also a very pious man— 
that is, at the outset of his reign. This 
piety received its outward embodiment 
in the construction of a mighty temple, 


which became one of the wonders of his 
reign, and which, because of its in- 
fluence on Israel’s futurg history, re- 
ceives considerable space in the _ in- 
spired record. 

As a matter of fact the temple was 


only one item in an extensive building 
program which kept Solomon busy dur- 
ing a large part of his reign. Thus 
7:1-8 we read that Solomon built the 
House of the Forest of Lebanon (used 
for an armory and assembly room), a 
Hall of Pillars—probably a 
chamber; a Hall of Justice; a 
Residence, and a House for Pharaoh's 
daughter. But the inspired historian 
is especially interested ig the temple. 
It was made of stone, lined with ce- 
dar, and overlaid with gold. Most of 
the furniture was also of gold. The 
cedars were cut in far-off Lebanon, 
dragged down to the Mediterranean and 
floated on the water to Joppa, then 
dragged overland, up the mountains to 
Jerusalem. Forced labor was required 
to carry on the mighty project and two 
levies were made, one consisting of 30,- 


in 


waiting 
Royal 


000 Israelites, the other composed of 
the foreigners who dwelt in the land. 
(I Kings 5; If Chron. 2:17-18.) 


Chapter 8 describes the dedication of 
the Temple. We have first the proces- 
sion (8:1-11) and then the program 
(8:12-61). It begins with an invoca- 
tion 12-13), followed by a bless- 
ing of the people (vs. 14), then a brief 
address (vss. 15-21), and then a noble 
prayer (yss. 22-53). Solomon prays 
that God's promise to David of an un- 
ending dynasty may be fulfilled and 
that prayers made in this temple may be 
answered by God, though it 


(vss. 


is recog- 
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nized that heaven and the 
heavens cannot contain him, much less 
the house that he has built. It is one 
of the finest prayers in the Bible, and 
we still go back to it when we dedicate 
our own houses of worship to God. The 


heaven of 


prayer. is followed by a_ benediction 
(54-61) and then the public celebra- 
tion. 

In 9:1-9 we have God’s' response. 


Solomon was assured that God would 
hallow the temple and put his name 
there; the promise of an everlasting 
dynasty however was a conditional one, 
and depended upon his obedience to the 
divine commands. Once more it is made 
clear that outward form can never take 
the place of inward loyalty; that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, while 
destroys its very foundations. 


sin 


IV. The Prosperity of Solomon, 
I Kings 9:10—10:29 
Solomon’s wisdom, Solomon’s piety 
was rewarded with outward prosperity, 
great material splendor. Nothing like 
it had ever been known in Israel before, 
nor has it afterwards. In a number of 
differen: ways the sacred writer tries to 
suggest to us something of the  bril- 

liance of his reign. 

In 10:22 he mentions Solomon’s navy 
which sailed the seas with the help of 
skilled mariners furnished by his ally, 
Hiram, King of Tyre (9:27). 
main port was at Ezion-Geber on the 
Red Sea (9:26). Nelson Glueck, of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem, has recently discovered 
that this city under Solomon’s patron- 
age, became a great smelting and 
fining center—an ancient 
Copper was refined here and sent by 
water to Southern Arabia, Egypt and 
Sinai, and perhaps to India, Sumatra, 


Solomon’s 


re- 
Pittsburgh. 


East Africa, or even Spain (Tarshish 
is most likely Tartessus in Southern 
Spain). On the return trip the fleet 
brought back ‘‘gold and silver, ivory, 
apes and peacocks.” ‘‘Huge cargoes 
were required to make the. king's 
shields and bucklers of gold; to over- 


lay his thrones with stretches of ivory, 
and to adorn the table with a service 
of solid gold. The precious metal was 
used nonchalantly in the place lined 
with the forest of Lebanon,’ for ‘it was 
nothing accounted the days of 
Solomon.’ There is little wonder that 
when the gift-bearing Queen of Sheba 
saw the luxuriousness of 


of in 


the Hebrew 
court ‘there was no more spirit in her’ 
(I Kings 10:5). Silver was as plenti- 
ful as stones and imported Lebanon ce- 
dars as lowly sycamores of Judea.” 
(Encyclopedia of Bible Life, Miller). 
Solomon’s income was further swelled 
by the tribute paid him annually by the 
surrounding nations. His economic 
prosperity was due not only to his in- 
dustrial enterprises, and to tribute ex- 
acted from the Philistines and the states 


of Transjordia and Syria, but also to 
his trade in horses and chariots. I K. 


10:28-29, which reads a little obscurely 


in our English translations, has been 
clarified by recent archaeological dis- 


coveries. As Albright has made clear 
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the horses were bought in Cilicia “at 
the current price,’’ it should read, ang 
then resold in Egypt. At the same time 
he imported fine chariots from Egypt 
and resold them to the Syrians. He wag 
fortunate enough to be at the crogs- 
roads of supply of two of the most 
coveted articles of his day, and knew 
how to make the best of his opportuni- 
ties, To protect his wealth and secure 
the peace of his nation Solomon main- 
tained a great military establishment 
(10:26). He specialized in chariots and 
in cavalry, the most efficient instrument 
of rapid warfare in that day. They 
were stationed in Jerusalem or in his 
fortified cities, so distributed as to be 


readily available in times of need. 
From 1926 through 1939 excavators un- 
covered Megiddo, one of Solomon’s 


chariot cities. There are stalls for 450 
horses, and places for 150 chariots. We 
can actually see the stone mangers from 
which the horses ate their grain, and 
the hitching posts with well-worn loops, 
where their bridles were fastened. The 
copper industry, the navy, the trade in 
horses and chariots, the army prepared 
to strike quickly in any part of the em- 
pire all helped to give Solomon the repu- 
tation of being the richest and wisest 
of all the kings of the earth. 


V. The Failure of Solomon, I Kings 11 


Solomon was pious in his youth. He 
consecrated himself unto God at the be- 
ginning of his reign and prayed for wis- 
dom: he built the temple and offered a 
beautiful prayer before the people, but 
when he was old “his wives turned away 
his heart after other gods.”’ (11:4.) 

Solomon had a brilliant reign. 
brought the kingdom to its 
pitch of cutward prosperity. But that 
outward glitter was mostly show; it 
was based on the heavy taxation of the 
people and on the forced labor of the 
masses, which raised up adversaries 
in his life time (11:14-40) and which 
caused the wreck and division of the 
kingdom after his death (12:1-20). 

As Farrar puts it: *‘Solomon’s osten- 
tatious commerce proved an expensive 
failure; his political alliances, a hollow 
truce; his sinful luxury but filmed a 
deep and sullen discontent; his shame- 
ful harem gave him neither a real home 
nor a true love; his forced labor caused 
misery and disorder; he left behind him 
but one weak and worthless son to dis- 
member his kingdom and disgrace his 
name.”’ 

It is quite plain that 
dom degenerated into 
that left God out of account. Riches 
and honor and even wisdom are dan- 
gerous things. Many a man who has 
consecrated himself to God in the days 
of his youth has been ruined later by 
tne very success that God has granted. 
As success comes, and money and repu- 


He 
highest 


Solomon’s wis- 
worldly wisdom 


tation, we are apt to forget God. We 
may endow churches, we may offer 
beautiful prayers, we may be earnest 
workers in the church, but that does 


not mean that our hearts will keep right 
with God. What about ourselves? Are 
we growing away from God? Would we 
have to say, “I am farther away from 
God than when I was a boy,”’ or do the 
passing years find us more anxious to 
know his will, more consecrated to his 
service? 

Israel’s prosperity was only show, be- 
cause it was not based on the welfare 
of the masses. We have learned some- 
thing about that today. When the 
wealth of a nation is concentrated in 
the hands of a few, it may make a gor- 
geous show, but it will not endure. 
Lasting prosperity must be based upon 
the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 
It must include justice to the middle 
classes and justice to the poor. 
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BOOK SECTION 
One and Three 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 
By Leonard Hodgson, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York City. 237 pages. $2.50. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is an ef- 
fort to express and safeguard the Chris- 
tian revelation of God as one person and 
yet as three distinct persons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. It steers a mid- 
dle course between unitarianism, which 
denies the three persons, and tri-theism, 
which denies the oneness of God. Any 
effort to interpret the Trinity, however, 
is apt to incline in the direction of 
one of these extremes by laying special 
emphasis either on the oneness or the 
threeness of God. 

Canon Hodgson falls in the latter 
class because of his insistence that the 
three persons must be regarded as per- 
sons “in the full, modern sense of the 
term.” As a result of his insistence 
they seem to emerge from mere dis- 
tinctness into actual separateness, and 
to be bound, if at all, by only the most 
tenuous and insubstantial unity. But at 
precisely this point he makes his dis- 
tinctive contribution to _ trinitarian 
thought: the highest form of unity is 
not a sheer mathematical simplicity, de- 
void of all inner differentiation, but 
rather an organic or “internally consti- 
tutive unity,’ characterized by an in- 
tensity of power which can bind differ- 
entiations into one. This is the kind of 
unity, says Canon Hodgson, that we find 
in the human personality, and uniquely 
in God, who is one person within whose 
organic unity there are three persons. 
It was because they had only the mathe- 
matical conception of unity with which 
to operate that thinkers like Augustine, 
Aquinas, and Calvin failed to attribute 
full personality to the three persons and 
sought to secure unity by attributing 
the chief place to the Father instead of 
to the personal God within whom the 
Father is only one member. 

If any laymun has read this far, he 
has probably guessed that this is a book 
primarily for one with some technical 
training in theology. But for such it is, 
in this reviewer’s judgment, the most 
fresh and instructive work on the Trin- 
ity which has appeared in recent years. 

JOHN NEWTON THOMAS. 

Richmond, Va. 





PAMPHLETS OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 

From Cleveland to San Francisco. In- 
terpreting Dumbarton Oaks and the Cleve- 
land Conference for the Christians of 
America. Suggests action. Importance 
will be heightened after San Francisco 
meeting. Single copies, 10c; fifty or more, 
five cents each. Federal Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

The Church’s Battle for Europe's Soul, 
by A. L. Warnshuis. Report of the visit 
of the representative of American churches 
to war-torn countries of Western Europe. 
livery church member should read _ it. 
Twenty-five cents each; less in quantities. 
Same address as above.—A. N. B. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments - Hangings * Stoles 
Rabun Gap, Ga. Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 
The Best in High School Education. 4 ~ . 
SP Oslel GMO lt) lols mctole)os M1011 1m am oem 


GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President NATIONAL xGADEMIG Che & GOWN CO 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercia] subjects. 


Applications for 1945-1946 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 























T. Garnett Tabb Thos. W. Brockenbrough Stuart Ragland 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 


1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia Phone 2-6546 








HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES SPORTING GOODS 
211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 3-2241 








1837 1945 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina 


Summer Session Begins June 5 


Wire, phone or write 
Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 


HOSPITALIZATION 


Insurance for Individuals, Fimilies ani Groups 


e Pays up to $7.00 per day hospital room and board allowance, 
plus other usual hospital charges. No limit as to number of 
times you may go to the. hospital in any policy year for sepa- 
rate cause. Policy can also include fees for surgicals and frac- 
tures. 

@ No medical examinations required. Applications accepted on 
persons in good health from ages 6 months to 65% years, in- 
clusive, and coverage can be continued indefinitely after age 
65%. ; 

e Our policies are good in any hospital in United States or Canada. 
Claims paid cheerfully and promptly within 24 hours. 

e Over 130,000 Virginians have bought policies with us. 











Ask About, Our Liberal Non-Cancellable Accident Policies 
Issued from Age 6% to Age 75% Years 
For further information call or write 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


je. B. Crow, Pres. | Robt. U. Woods, Exec. Vice-Pres. 


Home Office: Richmond, Virginia 
In Richmond Dial 3-1741 or 5-8655 


“Virsigiz's Pirtcer utd Urrliss Hosbitilizition Compbiny" 
ir? I 
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TOWARD BETTER 
SPEECH 


A Free Forum for the Discussion of 
Slips of Speech and Manner 





SOME RHETORIC 


Louisiana: Preachers sometimes mix 
their metaphors! But they are not the 
only ones. The other day, in reading 
a well-known college educator's learned 
discussion of a very practical subject, in 
one of our foremost and most preten- 
tious journals, I found wrought in, in 
about five lines, as many as five meta- 
phors in the one sentence. The ver- 
satile writer had a victim receiving an 
injection, the implement used being the 
camel's nose, the product being a goose- 
step in a parade, and the unfortunate 
sufferer in blindness, and selling his 
birthright for a pitiful mess of pottage! 
We wonder why the writer did not fur- 
ther trace the victim, having him swept 
into the tumultuous billows of a seeth- 
ing maelstrom, and swallowed by the 
fathomless ocean which was poured 
from the angry lightnings flashing from 
the cloudless mountain-top and hurled 
upon his luckless head by the Titan foe 
with whom he was wrestling and from 
whose grasp even the tender arms of 
his mother could not speak peace to his 
soul! 





Mitchell College 


An Accredited Junior College—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
commercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. For catalog, write to 

MISS FRANCES STRIBLING, 
President 
Statesville, North Carolina 











GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION 


August 1-25, 1945 


PREACHING TODA Y—Dr. B. R. Lacy, Jr. 

PARABLES OF JESUS—Dr. James E. Bear 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN THEOLOG Y—Dr. John N. Thomas 
STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST—Dr. Donald W. Richardson 


All correspondence should be with Dr. Donald W. Richardson, Dean 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3401 Brook Road Richmond 22, Va. 




















